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IV. 


Tue CuHarRTER AND THE ELECTION. 


Early in April there will be a quarterly meeting 
of Council. and we shall then know officially what 
chance the New Charter has of being granted by the 
Privy Council, Until our Bill of Rights is secured 
we must relax no effort, nor give to the small minority 
of the profession any opportanity for saying that we 
are not united in our objects. Wien the Charter 
has been signed and sealed we may again allow our 
gratitude for past services or our personal admiration 
for individuals to have some weight in the choice of 
representatives, To return crew as members of 
Council, men who have done their utmost to prevent 
any restoration of rights to the practitioner would 
be fatuous in the extreme —possib y fatal to the vic- 
tory which seems so near. For three years we 
have been fizhting for this Charter against the most 
strenuous opposition. We know our oppon nts— 
their opinions are to be found in print, and we must 
notforgetthem. Honest conversion we admire, and 
we might even tolerate a death-bed repentance, but 
the moral con lition which permits a man one week 
to express positive convictions against us and the 
next to ask us to accept him as a representative, isa 
thing to be avoided. [£ we remain true to ourselves 
we shall win the position we have fouglat for—if we 
allow indifference or misplaced sympathy to affect 
us we shall deservedly lose. 


A Hicuer Decree 


It was the intention of the Council in 1875 to 
establish a “ higher degree,” and as the first step it 
Was necessary to obtain a Charter. In 1876 a 
Charter was granted and rules laid down for the 
establishment of “a higher degree, to be called 
Fellowship.” It was hoped that the Fellowship 
Would induce members of the profession to keep 
abreast of the advance of science: that it wonld have 
an elevating effect on the whole body, by stimulating 
4 proportion to devote more time and attention to 
&clentific and professional subjects as opposed to 
iiere business details. ‘The success of the experi- 
ment of course depended upon the value attached to 
a degree by the profession and the public. If all 
jo “upper ten ” of the members became holders of 

e degree, acknowledgement of its high character 
must follow, and therefore regulations were made 
Which were calculated to secure the upper ten.” 
ut of the most prominert members 
oa, ae the degree on payment of ten guineas 
pre early all accepted. and thus was obtained 
attract others. Only a very small pro- 
seal n of the “prominent” members had any 

“ation to scientific attainments. and some were 


The selection gave umbrage to many men; but what 
most damaged the prestige of the degree was a 
coercive clause, which attempted to force every 
member t» hecome a Fellow under penalty of being 
ineligible for any place of honour or em»lumeant in 
the profession. 

The general effect of the regulations provided by 
Charter and Bye Laws his been to make the degree 
anything but a sign of scientific excellence —rather 
to reduce the Fellowship to anirritating monopoly. 

To make the Fellowship a “higher degree” we 
shall have to considerably alter the test by which 
its holders are admitted. Everyone knows that 
there is something ralically wrong about the exami- 
nations. Some of our very best men decline to 
submit to the test, an some very second rate men 
pass it easily, The examination pspers which have 
been published would constitute a fair test for mem- 
bership—for men who have just teft College. They 
are not the sort of test to show whether practitioners 
have been making use of their opportunities. A 
higher degree should be evidence that its holder is 
not merely a superior student, but a practitioner 
who whilst not forgetting the essentials of his Col- 
lege study, has carried forward the art and science 
iu sume direction beyond his fellows. 


VETERINARY Epucation 


“Nothing less than an intimate acquaintance 
with the habits and instincts of the various domesti- 
cated animals is essential to the qualified veterinary 
surgeon ” So says the writer of an article we publish 
this week, and we certainly expected he would 
conclude his argument by advising the study of 
natural history. Not at all—he insists upon the 
necessity of onr students devoting more time to the 
study of vegetables. Even veterinary students 
cannot learn everything. and our authorities have no 
right to insist upon more than is necessary to make 
good practitioners. It seems to us that for men who 
are to devote a lifetime to the diseases of animals, 
it is more important to understand the natural 
history of animals than that of plants, We entirely 
deny that Botany is, more than Biology, conducive 
to broadening the mind or sharpening fionlties. 
Professor Smith was wise when at the meeting of 
the Central V. M.S. he insisted on the value of logic. 
It is clearly more neglected than Botany. 


Spirit, 


In reply to a number of correspondents we may say 
that methylated spirit must not be used in the prepara- 
tion of any medicines without a special permit, an 

according to the present interpretation of tho law, for no 


Wanting in even the rudiments of a decent education. 


internal remedies. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


A QUINTUPLE CONCEPTION, 
By Txos, Horton, M.R.C.V.S. 


A rather extraordinary case occurred in my 
practice about ten days ago. I was called to see a 
cow which was down and could not rise. I found 
her weak and emaciated (she had been poorly fed) 
but not showing any signs of acute disease. When 
got on to her feet she was not at all distressed, and 
ate and drank well. I gave tonics and good food, 
but she gradually got worse and we could not get 
her up at all, and the owner decided to have her 
killed, which was done. On opening her it was 
found that the uterus contained five calves all well 
developed and in a natural condition, considering 
the cow had about ten- weeks to go. The colour of 
each was easily distinguishable, they were very 
level in size, and each about as big as a small collie 
dog. I do not remember ever hearing of a case 
where there were so many as five calves at one time 
ina cow. They looked so very healthy that I 
believe they might have been brought forth in a 
natural manner if the cow had been sufficiently well 
cared for during the winter. 


INCOMPLETE TORSION OF THE WOMB. 
By J. H. Parker, M.R.C.V.S., Stow-on-the-wold. 


The following case may be of some interest to 
those who like myself are young members of our 
rofession. We were called on Saturday morning 
ast to see an aged shorthorn cow, the property of a 
farmer which, was stated to have been in labor the 
greater part of the previous night. We found the 
animal in the following condition; she had gone a 
week over the ordinary time, seemed to be very 
irritable, whisking the tail, paddling with hind feet, 
and occasionally straining in a suppressed manner, as 
if she were afraid of using any force. On making 
an examination | immediately discovered an incom- 
lete twist of the vagina just behind the os uteri. 
e direction of the twist was upwards and forwards 
and from left to right. and suggested that the left 
cornua was overlapping the right. The mucous 
membrane of the vagina was folded in a spiral man- 
ner in the same direction, somewhat in the manner 
of the thread ofascrew. The arteries in the twisted 
rt were considerably enlarged and throbbing, so 
that the pulsation could easily be felt beneath the 
mucous membrane. The os, although implicated in 
the twist, was not completely closed, and by passing 
the fingers in a spiral direction I obtained access at 
the right lower portion of the canal, where I felt the 
foot of the foetus enveloped in the foetal membranes 
which were still intact. After getting the owner 
of the animal and Mr. Frank Verney to feel the 
condition of the parts, we decided to cast the 
animal on a good bed by means of a rope passed 


above the fetlocks of the left fore leg and the right 
hind one ; after pulling gently for a while she quietly 
lay down when the limbs were secured as near the 
abdomen as possible. Introducing my arm into the 
vagina and grasping the foot of the fostus with the 
hand, with the aid of halfa dozen men we rolled the 
animal from the sternum on to the left side then 
over her back on to the right side, at the same time 
keeping a firm hold of the foot and my arm as rigid 
as possible, by this means we completely unravelled 
the twist. The rolling of the cow ruptured the 
fuetal membranes and I received the full benefit of 
the liquor amnii on my clotnes, which was not by 
any means an agreeable sensation on a cold frosty 
morning. The presentation of the foetus was now 
anterior vertabro pubic, and the head turned round 
towards the thorax. There being plenty of room in 
the animal, we secured the fore foot and then by 
means of blunt hooks in the orbits. got the head for. 
ward, when after a little manipulation of the fore 
legs the calf struggled himself into a vertabro sacral 
position and was then easily extracted. 

Remarks. On questioning the owner he could not 
give any reason as to the cause of the twist, and I 
am of opinion it was that the foetus being developed 
in the left cornua—which is a rare thing in my ex. 
perience——and the animal having a very large rumen, 
the very fact of the animal lying on the right side 
would be sufficient to cause the displacement. Both 
cow and calf are now doing well. 


AMPUTATION OF THE PENIS IN A 
BULLOCK. 
By W. More, M.R.C.V.S., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada. 


It is not often that we meet with large growths of 
fibrous tissue on the end of the penis of the ox. The 
following case is the first that has come under my 
notice, and perhaps some of the difficulties of holding 
and casting the animal may prove amusing and ir- 
teresting to others who, like myself. have no great 
desire to handle vicious animals. A two year old 
grade Durham bull, the property of Messrs. Stroud 
and Black, was noticed to have a large cauliflower 
excrescence attached to the ‘end of his penis which 
not only prevented free urination, but rendered the 
animal unable to retract the organ within its sheath. 
I advised an operation and before I was through with 
the job was very sorry I did ? ; 

On being brought out into the open space he raised 
his head and tail, and with a loud bellow carried the 
man off his feet and dragged him along the ground 
hanging on to the end of the nose rope. This warned 
me that I had caught atartar. | attempted to throw 
the animal by means of the long castrating rope." 
by running the free ends through the neck loop 7 
drawing the hind legs up close to the shoulders, 6 
was desirous of getting the thighs apart for operation, 
I had previously tried manipulation but that Py" ver 
of the question—a jump back and kick like ghar 
of lightning] warned me not to try any more 280 
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ling. On tryiug to throw the beast he made one start 
forward, and took four men around the field, at what 
they term over here a 2.30. gait. 1 next fastoned a 
surcingle around the body and drew the off fore leg 
up to the underneath surface, which brought him to 
his knees; he rather seemed to like this position, 
for he was quite immovable, and all attempts to 
throw him on his side proved futile. I then fastened 
a bobble on the off hind leg and made a running 
noose on to his horns—or rather poll, for he was 
dishorned—and a good sharp pull rolled him over 
head and heels together. With a little more help 
I secured the hind legs as for castration. 

I don’t know what happened next, but I was on 
my back, and the bull performing quite a circus act 
on three legs around the field; we afterwards found 
that the man had let go his head, and Mr. Bull find- 
ing himself free made a bold jump for liberty. We 
again tried the same manceuvre, and had him securely 
fastened this time, but I was almost too exhausted 
to operate. I withdrew the penis as far as possible 
and wrapped it round with some cotton wool and a 
stiff towel, giving it to Mr. Rowlin, a graduate of 
the Toronto Veterinary College to hold, with strict 
orders not to lose hold on any account, and he per- 
formed his part well under the most trying circum- 
stances. I attempted to dissect down and remove 
the excresence, but on the knife entering the part 
was immediately deluged with blood, and finding 
all chance of seeing what | was a doing lost, carried 
the knife guided by the index finger through the 
mass as near to the healthy tissue as I could judge. 
Mr. Rowlin then compressed the parts between his 
fore finger and thumb, and so controlled the 
hemorrhage that I could take up the arteries and 
ligature them, but [ was not successful ; so with the 
forceps I secured the ends of the arteries which | 
held for a few minutes and by torsion succeeded in 
crushing them to a great extent. I had only to re- 
move a small piece of hanging tissue which com- 
pleted the operation. 

The mass when removed weighed 14ozs., was of 
4 fibro-cartilaginous character, hard and firm to 
the touch. I did not examine it microscopically, 
but it seemed of a benign character. The bull was 
allowed to rise and no hemorrhage of any account 
took place ; he has made a good recovery and will 
be soon fit for export. 


PECULIAR CASES. 
By Arruur M.R.C.V.S., Bodmin, Cornwall. 


nine read with interest the cases described in 
e Record by Mr. D. Morrison Storrar and Mr. 
es Ward, and having had cases similar to them 
pe thought it would not be out of place to refer 
like “% That described by Mr. Storrar I should, 
on r. Gibbings and others, consider one of malig- 
pr — which in this district is of rather rare 
je ence, but most of the cases which have come 

*r my notice here as well as in Cambridgeshire 


All the animals I have attended with this disease 
have been over two years of age. Unfortunately I 
am unable to lay my hand upon particulars of my 
few cases of this complaint. 

The case described hy Mr. Ward is, I should 
imagine, a form of urticaria which receives the 
elegant name of “head flay,” or “head blay,” by 
the natives of this part, on account of the swelled 
condition of the eyelids and other parts of the head 
usually, but not always present. This complaintis 
much more frequent in some districts than in others, 
and although it is by no means a rarity in any dis- 
trict where | have been, I venture to give a few of 
the symptoms generally present as they may be wel- 
come to some brother practitioners. 

In most cases the first symptom observable is 
shivering, which in some cases is of almost incredi- 
ble severity. This is followed by rise in tempera- 
ture, horns and ears very hot, copious lachrymal 
discharges over the face and from the nose. and 
frothing at the mouth. There will be usually 
noticed in from a few minutes to an hour or so a 
swelled condition of the eyelids and iips, with hard 
swellings of variable size more or less all over 
the body. 

Upon examining the internal parts of the mouth 
there will usually be found a large ‘“bleb” or 
“bladder” on one or both sides of the * frauum 
lingue.” The common idea amongst the stovk- 
breeders is that unless these sublingual blebs be 
lanced the animal is sure to die, but needless t» sa 
this is erroneous, and unless especially requested] 
never do it, for these like the other swellings, 
disappear as quickly as they come in most cases. 

Returning to the subcutaneous enlargements, I 
may say that the dewlap is sometimes so hard that 
it may be moved as a solid mass. These with 
hardness of the udder (in milking cows) and a swel- 
led condition of the vulva I think constitute the 
symptoms generally met with. 

With regard to the treatment, a brisk saline pur- 
gative, in some cases followed by one or two doses 
of diffusible stimulants, will generally be found all 
that is necessary. I have never known a case that 
proved fatal. It is just possible that if the 
effusion were considerable about the larynx and 
pharynx one would need to resort to tracheotomy, 
but I have not yet met with a case necessitating 
this. 


ABSCESS AND THROMBUS AFFECTING THE 
BRAIN OF A COW. 


By Georce Yares, 
Pupil to W. A. Hurrell, M.R.C.V.S. Southminster. 


On Monday, January 27th, attention was re- 
quested to a cow, the property of Mr. Barrow of 
Althorne, which had been noticed for several days 
to be weak in her walking, slightly reeling, ete. 
About six weeks previously she had had one of her 
horns knocked off, slightly breaking the bony struc- 
ture. The portion remaining was extremely hot 


Hertfortshire have proved fatal. 


to the touch, whilst the other horn was quite cold. 
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The pupils of her eyes were dilated, although her 
vision seemed but little impaired. She stood with 
her head protruding, and neck stretched out, and 
there was a dropping of the lower jaw, with slight 
protrusion of tongue. She could close her jaws, 
and also retract the tongne, but the moment after- 
wards she would resume her previous appearance ; 
the pulse was 56 and temperature 105. Thestomach 
feit very hard, her bowels were inactive, extremities 
cold, and when made to move on she walked with a 
staggering and unconcious gait—there was in fact 
every sign of brain affection. We gave an aperient 
coupled with stimulant which was repeated during 
night; had a cap made for her which was kept con- 
stantly wet with cold water, and applied stimulants 
along the spine and over the region of stomach. 
We were under the impression the affection of the 
brain must be caused either by the previous injury 
to her head and horn, or else from acute stomach 
disorder. 

January 28th. Cow much about the same, if 
anything there was an improvement in her guit. 
Pulse still 56, temperature 104%/5, bowels acting 
better, heat of horns ,the same as before. Gave 
castor oil combined with chlorodyne and ether. 

January 29th. Appetite was much worse, so 
extra gruel, sugar and beer were ordered. Cold 
water continued to head, and stimulants to spine. 
Pulse 60, temperature 104. 

January 31st. Cow not so well, lower jaw more 
and apparently quite unable to gather 

ood into her mouth, and when any was put in she 
had no power to masticate. Appearance of pupil 
of eye about the same, she was now hardly able to 
rise and was very staggery, having lost nearly all 
power of standing alone; very cold about the body 
and extremities, and apparently sinking. Blistered 
poll and gave her plenty of stimulants combined 
with tinct, nux vomica, good gruel etc. 

February 2nd. Cow had not been-up since 
81st ultimo, and was now lying quite prostrate, 
uttering moans and nearly unconscious. Had her 
set and bolstered up, when she seemed rather more 
comfortable. She had almost lost power of moving 
the lower jaw, and could swallow but with difficulty. 
Continued treatment of nux vomica and stimulants. 
Temperature 102, pulse 80. 

February 11th. Cow died during the day. Had 
the owner been living close we should have advised 
her slaughter days previously, as there was no 
chance of 

Post-mortem. n examining the head, there was 
found inflammation extending over the frontal bone, 
and sinuses of the side of the head where the horn 
was broken. 

whole of the vessels of the membranes vivlently 
congested, and at the base between the hemispheres 
of the cerebrum, the artery was plugged by a throm- 
bus. Near the origin of the optic nerve an abscess 
was found as large as a walnut, and which contained 
a thickish dark grey pus. This abscess would no 
doubt be due tv the injury to the horn and head. 


On exposing the brain we found the; 


VETERINARY EDUCATION. 


This subject is still under consideration by the 
profession, and the elementary question of what 
veterinary surgeon’s education should be seems stil] 
undecided. The most casual examination of the 
subject appears to lead to the conclusion that it may 
naturally be divided into two sections equally 
essential to success, one of which has during recent 
years been much neglected. and to a disregard of 
which much of the odium into which young members 
have brought the profession may be traced. 

It is proposed now to deal with the first requisite 
in a veterinary surgeon’s education, which appears 
sv obvious that it is remarkable it has not hitherto 
received the attention it deserves, namely, a know- 
ledge vf animals in health, a familiarity with them 
and the varied conditions, natural and artificial, 
under which they are reared and live. Nothing 
less than an intimate acquaintance with the habits 
and instincts of the various domesticated animals is 
essential to the qualified veterinary surgeon, this 
only will enable him to command that freedom from 
coustraint with which it is desirable he should 
move among them, and by which he will be able to 
win the confidence of his clients. His knowledge 
and practical acquaintance with the ordinary modes 
of handling and securing them should also at least 
be equal to that of his employer, as should also the 
varions modes of feeding and management in 
different localities and at various seasons of the 

ear. 

r It is the conviction of one who has suffered much 
from the inexperience of young members in these 
respects that they are the grounds of their failure. 
Inability to help themselves is a marked feature; 
not always because of unwillinguess, or fear of svil- 
ing their clothes, as farmers say, but through not 
knowing how to go about their work. They want 
one or two men to wait upon them. There appears 
to be nothing that so readily excites the clien'’s 
contempt and forfeits his confidence as ignorance 
upon matters with which he is familiar. Let a man 
be his equal in these respects and he will forgive or 
overlook any amount of ignorance in those depirt 
ments which are beyond him, and consequently he 
is not surprised if they prove to have been beyond 
his veterinary surgeon. 

The unqualified veterinary surgeon is the farmer's 
equal on his own ground, and his success is due t0 
that, and that alone; the writer is employing 4 
unqualified veterinary surgeon to manage a branes 
practice at the present time because at least — 
cozen qualified men failed to keep it together, in fac 
made it a dead loss, Another practice he bas given "Pp; 
although it had been established fifty years, nyo" 
qualified men could not earn their living (no pre 
was required). At least half a dozen or more were 
tried before it was abandoned, some of them wer 
very goud men, but they lacked knowledge 
country life, and they lacked adaptability. aia 

These defects in young members have been 
bers are 
ing themselves more and more as our mem fae 
in greater numbers drawn from classes other 
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those which have this essential preliminary 
knowledge. From what classes are our more suc- 
cessful members drawn ?—not necessarily the most 
able or clever—from the eons of veterinary surgeons, 
farmers or others having had facilities fur becoming 
familiar with the animals with which we have to do. 
These defects have long been recognised, and it is 
on these grounds principally that pupilage has been 
advocated, but it is more than aoubtful if that would 
meet the want. It would be far better to spend at 
least twelve months on a stock farm, engaging in 
the various operations connected with stock, gradu- 
ally and almost unconsciously acquiring that know- 
ledge of their habits, instincts, and management 
essential to the country practitioner. I feel assured 
that the above statements are so evidently true that 
whey will be endorsed by all who have considered 

e question. 

Itmay be asked whether our Council are taking 
any steps to remedy these defects? So far as it is 
known the answer must be in the negative; they 
are anxious about many things, but this glaring 
flaw is apparently receiving no attention; but we 
understand they are considering the desirability of 
further handicapping the future country member in 
depriving him of the wretchedly defective know- 
ledge of botany he at present acquires, by practically 
striking it out of the examinations. His field of 
vision is narrow enough now, shut him out from a 
knowledge of the vegetable kingdom and you shut 
out half the world, and by far the most beautiful 
half. In this age of the diffusion of knowledge 
When every gentleman and educated farmer knows 
something of the subject—and in the early future 
will know much more, that which should form part 
of every man’s education is to be struck out of the 
curriculum, It would be interesting to know 
a those members of Council spend their lives 
Who advocate its expulsion, and what their botanical 
accomplishments are who would shut this door and 
— companionship of nature to our future 
— The mischief is not that there is too 
‘ . botany but too little. Of all the attributes 
i oo power is it most desirable to cultivate 
Surgeon ?—the power of accurate 
of a ion and deduction. Being denied the aid 

ty signs and symptoms in his patients he 
a a rust entirely to his own senses to discover 
hig dian) minor points which enable him to make 
vaste Nothing is so well calculated to de- 

the study of botany; it is a 
things which, practically studied, 
other - ¢ faculty of observation more than any 

this reason alone it should be retained. 

re 2a are other reasons; the vegetable kingdom 

get thei “0 whence all our domesticated animals 

t tood, and varying conditions of it, and its 

the Ment are the cause of half the ailments of 
ick. The slight acquaintance veterina 

them, for ae in this respect is to be taken from 

enligh Pi in many cases very vague it is 

Council ae ent, and some members of the 

few food st fi hope an empirical knowledge of a 

the futy ulls and poisonous plants will compensate 

Te members for its loss. | Hygiene is to be 


added (?) to our list of subjects. What is hygiene 
A science which to be understoed in its fullest sense 
requires a knowledge of our curriculum from begin- 
ing to the end. It is sincerely to be hoped the 
Council will not commit the profession to such a 
retrograde measure as that said to be contemplated. 
A wider knowledge of man and common things is 
all essential for the turning out of practical veterin- 
ary surgeons, and any step in the opposite direction 
will be a false one. 
Country Ver. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY, 


The usual monthly meeting of this Society was held at 
the Royal College cf Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red Lion Sq. 
W.C., on Thursday evening last, Mr. W. Roots, the 
President of the Society, occupied the chair, and the 
other members present were :—-Messrs. J. A. W. Dollar, 
Lieut.-Col. Duck, Capt. Evans, Capt. B. Glover, Mr. J. 8. 
Hurndall, Major Kettle, Capt. Matthews, Prof. Macqueen 
Messrs. P. McOnie, T. Moore, W. Roots, A. Rogerson, H. 
G. Rogers, J. Rowe, Capt. F. Raymond, Prof. Shave, Capt. 
F. Smith, Messrs. W. N. Wright, W. Willis, and Lieut. 
E. R. C. Butler, A.V.D., was present as a visitor. 

On the Motion of Mr. Doxtar, seconded by Mr. 
McOnie, the minutes of the last meeting were taken as 
read and signed as correct. 

Communications were read from Mr. Slocock and 
Prof. Walley, expressing their regret at not being able to 
attend the meeting. Prof. Walley wished success to 
Capt. Raymond’s endeavours to secure an extension of 
the curriculum. 

“ GENERAL AND VETERINARY Epvucarion.” 


The discussion on this question (introduced by the 
paper of Captain Raymond, F.R.C.V.S.,) was resumed. 

Mr. J. Surcurrre Hurnpart began by saying 
that he had been more than ordinarily impressed with the 
extra amount of interest which had been taken in this 
subject which, on the face of it, had an appearance some- 
what of dryness. He congratulated Captain Raymond 
upon the courage he had evinced in introducing a subject 
which, from an individual point of view, might not in 
the first instance have seemed likely to excite any con- 
siderable interest, but it must be gratifying to him as it 
was to all who took a special interest in this question, 
to find that his paper had occupied already the attention 
of the society at two of its meetings, and was about to 
engage its attention at a third. The subject was one, 
he thought, that commended itself to all who were | con- 
cerned in the welfare of their profession. He could only 
generally express approval of Captain Raymond’s proposi- 
tion—that the course of education should extend to a 
peridd of four years. He did not propose that evening 
to attempt to criticise th» plan which had been laid down, 
because it seemed to him it was so well arranged that 
only matters of detail need affect it as it stood. He had 
no doubt that they would all agree with him that there 
was a general concensus of public opinion in favour of 
a higher education, not ouly in their own profession but 
generally, as the matter affected the public at large. It 
was, however, worthy of some special notice on their part 
that the sister profession was now directing its attention 
toa subject similar to that with which they were then 
dealing. As they were all aware, it was under considerae 
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tion whether the course of education in the hospitals 
should not extend to five years instead of four years—at 
least, he believed he was right in saying that. If, then, 
that were deemed necessary for the medical profession, 
he thought they had very little argument to support a 
ow gg in opposition to Captain Raymond’s paper. 

as it not a fact that a good deal of soreness and dis- 
satisfaction had existed.in the minds of a very large num- 
ber of veterinary surgeons because they were not more 
cordially received by members of the medical profession. 
Last year when the International Hygiene Congress was 
held, the medical profession and veterinarians were 
brought into closer intimacy, he thought, than they were 
ever before. That was, no doubt, extremely gratifying 
to them but who represented them? Were they not 
gentlemen of infinitely higher attainments, educationally 
and professionally, than the great bulk of their members ? 
If that were so, did it not point the moral which Captain 
Raymond had suggested, namely, the necessity of at once 
seriously considering and adopting a higher standard of 
education in their profession! They must boldly con- 
sider their position : that was to say, they who had been 
through their education and were supposed to have 
finished it so far as teachers were concerned, although no 
one would deny that they were daily adding to their 
knowledge. Yet they knew by their own experience 
that it would have been greatly to their advantage—per- 
sonally, he thought it would have been much to his 
advantage—if the education which they enjoyed had 
been of a higher and superior character, and enabled them 
to grasp more thoroughly the difficulties they en- 
countered when they were preparing themselves for their 
professional examination. It was an old saying that if 
they had to erect a substantial building they must first 
lay a good sound foundation upon which to rear their 
superstructure. Hence he maintained that a condition 


precedent te a higher educational preparation for their 


profession—a higher professional education—was a good 
and a liberal general education, to which they first 
seriously needed to turn their attention. Reverting to 
his simile of the erection of a foundation, he asked how 
could men possibly undertake the study of physiology, 
anatomy, pathology, and materia medica, if they had only 
a very indifferent education such as he had seen in many 
instances. How, in the name of fate, could they possibly 
understand and study the subjects he had named? Mr. 
Hunting (he was sorry he was not present to hear 
and have an opportunity of answering these remarks) 
objected to what he called the “dead languages” 
Mr. Hunting was decidedly opposed to Latin, also to 
botany, but the latter did not come within the scope of the 
suggestion which he (Mr. Hurndall) was about to make. 
He held that, instead of Latin being an optional subject 
both Latin and Greek should be compulsory subjects. In 
pursuit of the study of anatomy, physiology, materia 
medica and pathology, one constantly came across words 
of Greek and Latin derivation the meaning of which, if 
he had no knowledge ‘of those languages, he could not 
possibly understand. Arduous study would be necessary 
in that case in order to ascertain she meaning of words, 
the full significance of which would at once be apparent 
to those who, in their early studies,‘had acquired a know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek. Speaking from his own éx- 
perience he could say that this knowledge materially 
assisted him in understanding innumerable terms which 
he came across in the course of his professional studies 
which, without that knowledge, would have presented 
considerable difficulty and necessitated frequent recourse 
to dictionaries. Therefore, he maintained that Latin 
should be a compulsory subject. Perhaps it was asking 
a great deal to ask that Greek also should be made a 
compulsory subject in the preliminary examination, but 
he would certainly make it so, and he was quite certain 
that, in the longrun, students would not only appreciate 


this subject but be thankful that it had been rendered 
obligatory, presuming they were really earnest in their 
desire to qualify themselves for their professional duties 
and work. The advantage will be clear to all who have 4 
knowledge of those languages. Why, too, Mr. Hunting 
should object to botany he (Mr. Hurndall) could not 
understand. He might just as well object to chemistry. 
Aknowledge of botany was useful, very useful, under cer. 
tain circumstances ; and his (Mr. Hurndall’s) contention 
was that any study which tended to broaden the mind 
would make a man a better veterinarian or medical map. 
In considering how they were to arrange the course of sub- 
jects which were to be rendered compulsory in the pre- 
gener | examination, they must think of what would lead 
to enable a man to grasp the various branches of study he. 
must pursue in order to qualify himself properly for his 
profession. Reverting to their relations with the sister 
profession, he saw it indicated in The Veterinary Record, 
just after the Hygienic Congress, that they were to take 
a position side by side with the medical profession and to 
co-operate with them. If they were to do this they 
must be equal to the members of the medical profession 
in their ordinary general knowledge and they must also be 
professionally equal to them in a knowledge of their own 
profession. Until this was brought about—and nothing 
short of this, they could not hope to take their stand 
side by side with the medical profession with honour and 
credit to themselves; nor were they likely to find 
medical men coming cordially forward to recognise them 
asa sister profession. He referred with regret to a re- 
mark made by Mr. Sheather when he opened the discussion 
at the preceding meeting. In effect he said that he 
wanted to have two or three classes of veterinary surgeons 
to suit the different style of client with whom they had 
to trade. That was a very unfortunate remark and he 
hoped it did not go forth to the world, because his ex- 
perience had been that, so long as they conducted them- 
selves to the best of their abilities as gentlemen and pro- 
fessional men, there was no difficulty in their getting 
work from those who were not their equal; in soci 
standing or educational advantages; and he saw uo 
necessity of supplyingaclass of imperfectly educated veteri- 
nary surgeons to meet the wants of such clients. (Hear, 
hear.) He was exceedingly sorry to hear Mr. Sheather, 
gentleman whom they all respected, give expression to 
such an opinion as that. Professor Macqueen, who was 
present and could correct him if ,he were wrong, left the 
impression upon his mind that he practically brought 4 
charge against Captain Raymond of having made a par- 
tial statement as to the character of the examinations on 
the Continent. He seemed to the speaker to infer that 
Captain Raymond had only put the rosy side before the 
meeting, and had kept back something which it was not 
well for those unacquainted with continental modes of 
procedure to know. Prof.’Macqueen seemed to him 
(Mr. Hurndall) to be hyper-critical but he might be 
wrong in this impression. And Prof. Macqueen con 
cluded his remarks with a sort of threat that, if they did 
not improve themselves, things would soon be brought wo 
this pass: it would be compulsory for all examinations to 
take place at the schools. If he understood him rightly, 
Prof. Macqueen hoped that such would be the case. : 
(Mr. Hurndall) could not share that hope. He though 
such a state of things would be lamentable. Of we 
he had no doubt that professors and teachers of seh 
were quite as capable of sitting on an Examining Board as 
anybody else ; but as long as human nature was bomee 
nature,he hardly thought they could exercise oo 
biassed judgment. Concerning the remarks of ind 
Macqueen which had conveyed the impressiov to his 4 
of which he had spoken, Mr. Hurndall said he wie th 
certain that, whatever be by 
the suggestions offered by Captain Raymond *'"'. 
that gentleman never had the slightest 
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tention of misleading any one, or left anything unsaid 
which he thought it his duty to say for their instructioa 
and consideration. Generally Captain Raymond’s sugges- 
tions had his entire approval. Certainly he approved of 
the four years’ course, and he could only hope that, as the 
outcome of the discussions which had been held upon the 
per, some practical steps would be taken tending in 
that direction. 
Major GLover said that unless their students were 
educated technically they would not, of course, prove 
equal to the professional demands made upon them when 
they began practice. The present standard was absurdly 
low as regarded general education. The clause in their 
standard which required a student to know rudimentary 
history or geography but not botany was, in his opinion, 
ridiculous and almost farcical. As to the standard of 
general education he thought the first essential for a 
candidate was that he should have a general, sound 
English Education. (Applause.) That he regarded as a sine 
qua non, Having acquired a general, sound English edu- 
gation, the candidate should be required to learn Latin, 
aud next a modern language—German or French. He 
(Major Glover) would, in fact, bring the educational ex- 
amination as near the present examination for the medi- 
cal profession as possible. He did not see why their 
candidates should be a bit less educated than those in- 
tended for the medical profession; indeed he thought 
it quite as necessary that they should know just as much 
and prove themselves as well educated. An increased 
curriculum he considered to be very desirable and neces- 
sary. Giving the schools all the credit fairly due to 
them the fact of the matter was that their students had not 
been properly educated technically. He was, however, 
against any new arrangement being suddenly sprung 
upon the schools, and would afford them ample time and 
consideration fur adapting their teaching to the require- 
ments of the proposed new standard for examination. 
The instances of which he had heard, showing the gross 
ignorance of candidates for the diploma, were simply 
amentable, It could not be imagined that these students 
received a proper course of instruction at school. 
Such exibitions of ignorance were not isolated cases— 
they were too frequent to be pleasant. Then, as regarded 
the education of the schools, he thought the college could 
suggest to the schools the kind of curriculum that should 
be adopted but, of course, the former could nut demand 
that the the teaching should be up to their standard. 
The College could, however, institute an examination, 
and all students who failed to come up to the standard 
they fixed could be plucked. And very properly so. 
Allusion was made at the last Council meeting to the 
fads” of examiners. He did not believe for a moment 
that students were plucked because of examiners’ fads. 
It would be a serious thing for a student to prove un- 
successful simply through the whims and fancies of theory 
or practice that an examiner might entertain, and if there 
Were such examiners, which he (Major Glover) very much 
doubted, it would be well to know who they were. The 
‘ooner such examiners resigned, or were called upon to 
ioe the better. But he did not, as he had said, be- 
— in students being plucked for fads of examiners. 
mething had been said about pupilage. Now he did 
oe pupilage was at all necessary. He thought the 
ege should institute examinations sufficiently testing 

4 seg whether a student was qualified to hold the 
- ma of the College or not. He suggested that the 
yearit was proposed to add tothe duration of 
uae fourth year—should be wholly applied to 
epee if possible; but that a student should not 
it. “Ie where he learnt his practice so long as he knew 
* at they adopted pupilage they opened a back door 


to many things cropping up in the way of practitioners 


ticulars, he might say that while a pupil he practically 
learnt nothing,as the practitioner with whom he was 
placed had too much business to be able to teach and 
train his pupils. He did not think it reasonable to 
suppose that because a candidate happened to be a pupil 
he was a bit better qualified in practical knowledge than 
a student who kept his eyes open and was anxious to 
learn, and picked up practice in that way. As to ex- 
aminers and practical examinations he desired to know 
whether the examiners submitted a report to the Council 
after their examination. He had asked the question of 
several individuals whom he thought might know, but 
they were unable to tell him. In any case he thought it 
was most important that examiners should submit reports 
to the Council of the College on the examinations they 
had just held, showing the kind and quality of candi- 
dates who had presented themselves, whether the candi- 
dates had improved or not in their attainments, or 
whether they were generally better taught than before, 
With respect to the examinations he would have them 
more certain—particularly the practical examination, the 
most rigid and testing, he thought, of the series. He 
would have the practical examination last a whole day be- 
| cause it was a criterion that the student not only knew 
| his practice but his theory as well, and could apply his 
theory to his practice. In the proposed A examination 
Captain Raymond put anatomy, chemistry, and botany. 
Well he (Major Glover) would like to see physiology in 
the“ A” course. He suggested for this course anatomy, 
chemistry, and physiology. He thought the sooner 
students knew something about physiology the better. 
They certainly should know, as soon as possible, some- 
thing about the natural processes of the body ; and physi- 
ology, he thought, went haud and glove with anatomy in 
a certain way. It was assuredly a most important sub- 
ject. Touching botany, he thought that should be 
associated with hygiene. He considered it needless to 
have an examiner on the Board solely for botany, but 
_would like to see an examiner appointed to examine in 
hygiene and botany combined. Most of their botany, 
practical botany, could be placed uader the head of hy- 
giene and that, he thought, was all that they really 
required to know. In reading Prof. Macqueen’s remarks 
at the previous meeting of the Society he (Major Glover) 
could scarcely think he was serious in suggesting and in- 
sisting that the teachers of the schools should also be 
examiners. The circumstances connected with the 
schools in this country and the Continent were not at all 
parallel ; and hedid not see how on ‘earth the teachers 
could also be examiners. If they had Prof. Axe examin- 
ing in London, Prof. Williams in Edinburgh, and Prof. 
McCall in Glasgow, if that were the case, all he could say 
was that there would he a certain race for supremacy ; 
and, in that way, they would know what would take 
place. Human nature was human nature, as the pre- 
vious speaker said, and they could not be surprised at 
the result which would inevitably follow if school teachers 
became also examiners. If teachers were anxious to 
become examiners, he should like to hear that they had 
re-instituted the preliminary examination which used to 
take place before students presented themselves for ex- 
amination before the examiners. That preliminary 
examination, he was led to believe, had been abolished, 
and he thought it was a great pity if such were the fact. 
That preliminary examination in the school, if a student 
failed to pass it, had the effect of saving a student goin 
before examiners to be plucked. It saved his money an 
it saved him from being disheartened. A student would 
much prefer to fail at a preliminary examination in his 
school than go before a Board of Examiners and fail there, 
It was found that those who passed the preliminary ex- 
amination fairly well were pretty sure to pass the sub- 
sequent examination by a Board of Examiners. In re- 


taking pupils but taking no trouble with them. He was 
himself one of three pupils, and without going into par- 


lation to the whole question he believed that opinion in 
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the profession was divided. _ Still, he thought there was 
a large majority in favour of progress both as regarded 
the general and technical examination; and he thought 
if the Council of the College did its duty they would be 
backed up in every way by the profession. Their whole 
status had improved and was improving: and in propor- 
tion as they proved to the public that they were equal to 
the demands made upon them in public life as well as in 
their private professional life, so would the public ap- 

reciate them. He looked upon the public as really their 
Judges, and if they could show that they were equal to the 
occasion, he felt sure they would be duly appreciated by 
the public. (Applause.) 

r. J. A. W. Dotar, remarked that so much had been 
said and well said on that occasion, that very little re- 
mained to be said from his point of view, so far as ex- 
trinsic causes were concerned. By “ extrinsic causes” 
he meant causes which did not really, in the first instance 
affect them ; but he thought there was at least one intrin- 
sic cause which might be said to be operating in the 
agitation which had been initiated, and rightly initiated, 
for raising their educational standard. He referred to 
what nearly everyone complained of nowadays, and re- 
ferred to with great bitterness, namety, the overcrowding 
of their profession. Capt. Raymond had shewn by the 
table he introduced into his paper that, during the last 
ten years the profession had increased in number at 
least one-third; and he (Mr. Dollar) thought that that 
in so young a profession as theirs, was a very serious 
matter indeed. Perhaps he could make his meaning clear 
by anillustration. If one sowed an organism in a suitable 
soil, growth ensued until the entire area was occupied. 
Then came a critical period ; if no fresh spot could be 
obtained, and if transplanting were not resorted to, the 
organism perished. And they, he thought, were ata 
critical point in their existence, or very near it, because 
from every side he heard the cry of greater crushing into 
the profession, greater overcrowding and more opposition 
in every way. Hence he thought it was absolutely 
necessary to take some measures for relieving that state 
of congestion ; and the only right and proper measure 


with the medical profession. Then there were such 
questions of animal diseases as, for instance, now ray. 

various portions of the southern hemisphere, Australia 
and New Zealand. There he considered they ought to 
give valuable advice, and possibly in the future they 
might become preparers of vaccines agaiust various con- 
tagious diseases ; and last, not least, there seemed to him 
to be a larger field opened, or one that would be opened 
for persons to act as teachers and examiners. That, he 
thought, was a sphere of action which they shuld most 
seriously consider, and although at the present time it 
appeared almout (perhaps not so much as it had been) as 
though the offices of examiner and of teacher were life 
appointments, still it might not always prove so, and he 
thought they should have a kind of reserve in case of the 
accidental removal by death or otherwise of any of those 
persons. With respect to Capt. Raymond’s suggested 
four years scheme, two objections had been offered to 
which alone he attached any importance. One objection 
was that the incomes derivable from the practice of veterin- 
ary surgeons were not sufficient to warrant any lavish ex- 
penditure in education ; and the second objection was 
that in the proposed new arrangement the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons would be at a loss in conducting 
three and four years examinations. As to the incomes not 
being sufficient to warrant any large initial expenditure, 
he thought that that was to alarge extent a sort of bogey 
held up to deter them from further progress. Fle drew 
their attention to the state of affairs when Coleman 
founded his College in London, and Dick founded his 


| College in Edinburgh. A much less favourable state of 


affairs existed then than now. At that time the profes- 
sion of veterinary—if it could be called a profession at 
all—was handed over to quacks, cow-doctors, and wise 
women. (Laughter). The fees in money or kind were 
exceedingly small at that time, and had persons been de- 
terred by that argument from entering on a course of 
education destined to improve the profession —in fact to 
form a profession—they would not have been there that 
day. When, therefore, they contrasted their present posi 
tion with the position of veterinarians at the time to 


which he could foresee was to qualify themselves, either | which he alluded, he thought they might be emboldened 


t by improved education or by such means as were deemed | to go further with perfect confidence. As to the second 
suitable, to enlarge their sphere of action. Those who objection that the Royal College would be at a loss in 
ie i read their professional journals, probably noticed that conducting these examinations, he would refer them to 


tere 


two or three months ago reference was made to a scheme | the fact that in the three years examination, at each 
table there were two examiners. That had not always 
been so; until the period of the Edinburgh disturbances, 
he thought the fact was that only one examiner Was 
placed at each table ; and two examiners seemed to have 
been placed at each table in order to avoid the peculiart- 
ties or the pranks of any one particular examiner. In 
the proposed scheme for a four years course it had been 
provided that a written examination be added to the 
viva voce examination. He submitted that in that written 
examination, they would have a sufficient guarantee 


: which had several times been mooted but which had really 
ets never come to anything, namely, breeding to type; at- 
tempting to gain back from foreign countries that which 
they seemed at the present time to possess over us—the 
ability to breed horses and other animals of a particular 
type, instead of breeding them in that hap-hazard style 
which we appeared to have recourse in this country al 

most universally. As the funds required for this purpose 
would be enormous, it was almost impossible to imagine 


any private individual undertaking this work which must 
become a government matter. And, in the near future 
they hoped at any rate, that the government would take 
this matter in hand and set about fixing certan breeds— 
those which were more urgently required for the country. 
In those circles the services of qualified veterinary sur- 
geons would be in great request. That, of course, was 
only one of the directions in which they should qualify 


against any unfairness against the student ; and, there- 
fore, with a written examination, the withdrawal of = 
of the two examiners would he perfectly justitiable, an 
this would reduce the expense. In these circumstances 
he believed that the Royal College would be able to og 
duct the examination, not only at no loss but wit 
positive gain. (Hear, hear). 


Capt. SmrrH said that as long as he could — 
this question of an increased educational test and a” os 
larged College curriculum had cropped up, either on a 
occasion of the introductory addresses of the oe 
societies, or at the ordiuary meetings of those soc , , 
but he was afraid little had been actually done otal ™ 
respect. He thought they should be very <— _ 
Capt. Raymond for having focussed their — _— 
this specially important subject, and focussed, 
such an exceedingly able manner. He though 
look to those who, at the early part of this cen ry 


themselves. He believed that they little thought there 
were many other outlets for their energies. For instance, 
the meat inspection, which at present was largely done 
by unqualified persons might, he thought, fairly be claimed 
as one of their special spheres of action. (Hear, hear.) 
Then there was the breeding and crossing of cattle and 
determination of the values of fodder. Their advice should 
be sought in the erection of stables, in sanitary work 
generally, and in questions involving those diseases 
- which were communicable from animals to men; and he 
thought they ought at least to occupy an equal position 
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positions of trust and responsibility for many of their 
resent difficulties. Mr. Coleman and his colleagues then 
it entirely within their power to raise the status of 
veterinary surgeons in this country. He failed to do so, 
and those who followed had also failed to raise the edu- 
cational standard for pupils and increase the College 
test. The result was what! Why, that in the estimation 
of the public a veterinary surgeon and an ignorant man 
were almost synonymous terms. (Question). A short 
time ago a certain general officer said to him “ thirty- 
five years ago, when I entered the service, a veterinary 
surgeon was aman who was to be shunned, now, however, 
I find that he is an individual of education and culture, 
and a man whose acquaintance is to be cultivated.’ hat, 
he thought, showed there had been a certain amount of 
advancement but he was convinced that there was still 
ample room for improvement. In the last number of 
The Veterinary Record, he read the remarks of a speaker 
at Manchester, a gentleman who was, he believed, a stu- 
dent at the same time as himself, and to whom he was 
considerably indebted for having taught him the first 
piece of anatomy he ever learned. That gentleman stated 
that he considered the best elass of practitioner was drawn 
from the sons of blacksmiths, but he also included the 
sons of farmers, and in this he (Capt. Smith) entirely 
agreed. With some people it seemed to be thought that 
veterinary surgeuns in the practice of their profession 
must meet with a certain amount of roughness; and that 
therefore it was necessary, or that it followed that 
veterinary surgeons should be drawn from a rough class. 
That he wholly denied. He thoroughly agreed with Mr. 
Hurndall when that gentleman said that a man’s position 
was entirely in his own hands, and that the measure of 
respect accorded him was the measure of his own self- 
respect. The work of veterinary surgeons was rough no 
doubt, and some of their clients were rough. A man 
said to him that “contact with horses seemed to be 
brutalising in its effects upon men.” It was not contact 
with horses that had this effect, but contact with persons 
connected with horses. (Hear, hear). Outsiders were apt 
to imagine that a veterinarian could not be a gentleman. 
That was a fallacy. The professiun of a veterinary sur- 
geon was an honourable calling ; and it was very largely 
what they made it themselves. Naturally, the first re- 
quirement of a man who had to gain his living by his 
intelligence, was a good sound education. He (Capt. 
Smith) was not sure that he entirely agreed that it was 
absolutely necessary that their students should acquire 
all the Latin and wreek upon which some speakers had 
insisted. No doubt, as a form of mental training it was 
very necessary that a man should have some acquaintance 
with the dead languages, and also the living languages ; 
but he thought the first requisite was a sound English 
education with some knowledge of foreign languages; 
and he believed that the dead languages would follow as 
& necessity of that sound English education, that the 
student would himself take to those languages, and that 
they would prove of great use tu him in his subsequent 
Professional career. No mention had been made of the 
value of the study of logic as a means of mental training, 
but logic was included in continental curricula. To him 
it appeared that logic was of the greatest necessity to a 
veteriuary surgeon. A veterinary surgeon was a man 
who had to observe keenly, and to argue upon what he 
saw, and not what he heard. Logic imparted a certain 
amount of cautious balance and stability to a man’s mind, 
be bad increased his reasoning powers, and gave to the 
idividual and his judgement, a soundness which he did 
rs think he could getin any other way. (Applause). He 
ould be very glad to see included in their proposed new 
ee a certain amount of logic, which any man of 
simary intelligence could acquire from an ordinary 
Selene primer of thirty-five pages which it was a pleasure 


and many statements which one heard at meetings would 
never be made if the speakers had had that training, 
that reasoning power, which logicalone could give. They 
might never live to see the changes which would occur 
in the profession if the scheme which had been so ably 
brought before them became law, but none the less it 
was their duty to do all they could in their time to improve. 
the status of theircalling. The influence and effect upon 
the public mind of the changes proposed to be made 
might not be obvious for many years to come; but he felt 
sure that an increased educational test, a more prolonged 
college course, and more searching eximinations, would 
lead to-enhance the esteem in which they would be held 
by the public. The result would be to turn out better 
men, more scieutific men, more practical men; men who 
would be capable of taking their proper social position 
—a social position which, he thought, they could not at 
present take, simply because instead of being looked up 
to they were rather looked down upon. Capt. Smith 
went on to deny that examiners had fads or, rather, that 
they allowed their fads to affect in any way, a candidate’s 
chances of success. No student, he felt certain, was ob- 
jected to because of any fad an examiner might entertain. 
What examiners tried to do was, he believed, to ascertain 
whether a student had a good all round practical know- 
ledge of the profession he sought to practice, so that when 
he went out in the world to do practical work, he might 
not to make a fool of himself. They could not expect 
much more of a student than this. He was sure that ex- 
aminers made due allowance for the difficulties of students. 
When candidates failed because of their lack of the most 
elementary information, they turned round and said 
their failure was allowing to an examiner's fad. Their 
failure in point of fact was due not to an examiner’s fad, 
but to their own incompetence. Major Glover spoke of 
his having had the advantage —or disadvantage—of pupil- 
age. Well he (Capt. Smith) had had no such advantage. 
His experience was gained after he had obtained his 
diploma. He gained it all at the expense, perhaps, of his 
master’s clients. After he got his diploma, he became 
an assistant, and endeavoured to make as little of a fool 
of himself as possible. He thought the difficult thing 
to determine was whether a man should have a diploma 
or not; and that, before beginning practice, he should 
have more practical acquaintance with the work of a 
veterinary surgeon than a college could afford. As to 
whether a practical examination should last a whole day, 
he hardly knew. He believed that one could find out 
in an hour whether a man was sufficiently well informed 
to enable him to start upon his professional career with- 
out making a fool of himself, or as little of a fool of him- 
self as possible. Mr. Dollar had mentioned the possible 
fresh openings for veterinary surgeons in the future. He 
(Capt. Smith) was sorry to say that in the past they had 
not availed themselves of many opportunities of extending 
the field of labour in their profession. There was, for 
instance, the matter of meat inspection. This work had 
beeu done by untrained individuals, very largely by 
doctors who kuew as much about it as the ink bottle 
before him. They had a certain knowledge of anatomy, 
as much perhaps as an ordinary butcher, and also some 
knowledge of healthy tissues and the healthy appearance 
of tissues. The work of meat inspection was, however, 
peculiarly the province of veterinary surgeons; and 
there alone in this country was a considerable field for 
their special capacity. There were other fields which 
should be open to them, as mentioned by Mr. Dollar. 
But it was absurd to say that their profession was over- 
crowded, and that they were getting indifferent fees. 
He took it that their fees were what they made them, and 
were dependent entirely upon the amount of useful in- 
formation they could give their clients. An incompetent 
man got an indifferent fee, a competent man got a higher 


and a delight to read. Logic was the science of sciences, 


fee. It rested with them as a body to raise their scale of 
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fees if they considered them too small. During the last 
fourteen or fifteen years he had seen papers published by 
various societies urging the necessity of increasing the 
scale of fees; but this required the hearty co-operation 
of the whole of the profession, and it was no use one man 
raising his fees if another practitioner dropped his 
(Applause). Finally, Capt. Smith expressed his belief 
that a great future was in store for their profession if 
some change, some improvement, based upon the paper 
brought before them, was introduced without further 
delay. (Applause). 

Prof. C. 8. Suave said that Mr. Hurndall seemed to be 
under the impression that Latin was not already an obli- 
gatory subject, which was not the fact. He (Prof. Shave) 
objected entirely to the introduction of Greek into the 
scholastic course. Botany should, he thought, be taught 
in their schools, particularly because it engendered the 

wer of observation. {fa man wanted to be a botanist, 

e must be a very close -bserver, and if he lost all his 
knowledge of botany even before he left college, his 
oge of observation—strengthened and improved by 
is pursuit of this study—would remain, He quite 
agreed with one of the speakers that botany should be 
associated with hygiene, and he thought that the ex- 
aminer on hygiene could sufficiently test a student’s 
botanical knowledge. As to different styles of veteri- 
nary surgeons, that was, men of different styles, they had 
had and always would have such differences in all profes- 
sions, and it was useless for them to say that they would 
have only one type of veterinary surgeon. Although an 
increased educational test might be necessary and ad- 
visable, still, with or without that test, he believed the 
character of individuals would continue to be largely 
formed and affected by the nature of their associations 
and surroundings. If a veterinary surgeon was in what 
they called a “low ’’ London practice, he was pretty sure 
to become a practitioner more or less of that particular 
type. They did become so at any rate. The veterinary 
surgeon whose practice lay, for instance, amongst farmers 
and pig dealers seemed gradually to acquire the instincts, 
he might say, of those particular individuals. He did 
not think anything they could do would remove this 
tendency. He believed that some veterinary surgeons 
would rise above, and others would fall below the 
standard they attained after or at the time of their 
leaving college. With regardto teachers becoming ex- 
aminers he could not see how, under the present system, 
this wvuld be possible in consequence, as had been 
pointed out, of the rivalry of the different schools. Major 
Glover had dwelt upon the inefficiency of students. He 
(Professor Shave) thought that if this inefficiency ex- 
isted it was entirely to be laid at the doors of the 
examiners of the Council. He disclaimed responsibility 
on the part of the teachers for the inefficiency of the men 
who entered the profession, aud could not understand 
how the teachers could be held responsible for this when 
at the gate of entry of the profession there was placed a 
body of men who were supposed to guard it. If those 
men were inefficient then he supposed the Council were 
able to turn them away and get fresh men. Some of the 
blame which seemed to be wholly cast upon the teachers 
might at any rate be thrown upon the examiners, and so 
on to the Council, and so on to the general profession, 
(Laughter.) As to fads, he was not one of those who 
believed in any examiner rejecting a student because he 
(the examiner) had a particular fad. He believed ex- 
aminers had fads, he had experience of their having fads 
but he did not believe that they aired their fads to the 
detriment of students. He was strongly of opinion that 
& written examination should be adopted as svon as pos- 
sible. At all the proposed examinations, A, B and, he 
should like to see a written examination as well as. of 
course, 4 short oral examination. A quarter of an hour 
for the vira voce examination would, he considered, be 


quite sufficient. Under the present system he did not 
think it was possible for a student to be in a satisfactory 
position so far as practice was concerned, simply by at- 
tending college. He might, of course, learn a good deal 
there in a practical way; but as had been pointed out, he 
did not believe a man conld obtain that practical tact 
necessary for a veterinary surgeon in business, unless he 
was either articled to a veterinary surgeon before he 
entered college or, perhaps better still, acted as a veteri- 
nary assistant immediately afterwards. While he was 
not prepared to advocate compnisory pupilage, he held 
that the necessary practice could not be obtained in 
school. He did not think it was possible for a body of 
teachers who hid a few other things to do, to afford that 
practical instruction which he deemed necessary to equip 
a veterinary surgeon to face the public. So far as the 
preliminary education of a veterinary surgeon was con- 
cerned, he thought their standard should be just the 
same as the medical or dental, which he considered quite 
low enough. Indeed, a very little alteration of their ex- 
isting standard would bring it up to that of the medical 
and dental professions. Concerning the proposed altera- 
of the curriculum of the college, or rather the oppor- 
tunity of extending college study from three to four 
years, he dared say there would be some oppositioa 
offered to this, and perhaps with some reason. There 
was, for instance, the question of extra expense. From 
a public, and perhaps from other points of view it might 
be desirable that a veterinary surgeon should have a four 
five, or even six years’ course to equip him for the exer- 
cise of his profession; but, considering the remuneration 
a veterinary surgeon was likely to get—and he did not 
think the average veterinary surgeon (unless he hap- 
pened to be born with a good practice or some other ad- 
vantages) was likely to obtain more than £300, £109, or 
£500 a year, it was probable that the extra initial ex- 
pense which the suggested change wouldinvolve would de- 
ter men from seeking to enter the profession. The £490 or 
£500 which o1 the average it now cost a student to get 
the necessary education preparatory to becoming a veteri- 
nary surgeon was, he thought, sufficient. The extension 
of the course to four years would not, he thought, serve 
todiminish the number of students and so reduce the 
members of a profession already said to be overcrowded. 
They would alter the class of candidates, getting what 
some people would consider a better and others a worse, 
class of men. Instead of farmers’ sons and the sous of 
veterinary surgeons (farmers would hardly, he thought, 
be able to send their sons to the veterinary college if the 
cost of their education exceeded £400 or £500) they 
would get their students from the moneyed class of 
society, and these students would bring with them into 
the profession certain social advantages. This might be 
regarded by some as beneficial to the profession. Upon 
that point he offered no opinion. Certainly he should 
not at present recommend the adoption of a four years 
course, and that mainly on the ground of expense. Things 
were, on the continent, altogether different. There ; 
student could have his four years’ course at an expense 
£150 which would cover everything; and if he meen 
to have a scholarship, it would cost him less. ‘0 
parallel could therefore be drawn between the ea" 
of the Continental Veterinary and the English. t. @ 
English student had to pay more dearly for everyt or 4 
he got. He had to pay the fees of the colleges a 
were very much larger than the fees exacted on ~ am 
tinent. | His personal expenses were greater, and he bye 
no opportunity of obtaining a considerable amoun 
money as a scholarship. (Hear, Hear.) die- 

Professor MacquzEN at the outset of his remarks Mr 
claimed any intention of having previously 2 row 
Hurndall inferred) implied that Captain 
presented them with a one-sided paper. He b ad when 
stated that he did not think the time had arriv 
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ofessors could be examiners, but he looked forward to 
the time when they might become examiners. If pro- 
fessors on the Continent succeeded in being examiners, 
andthe graduates of Continental schools gave satisfac- 
tion then, he failed to see why professors could not per- 
form the same function in this country. He was aware 
of all the remarks which had been made with regard to 
rivalry, but he did not admit that that would have any 
effect upon the functions performed by professors when 
examining students. Human nature was human nature. 
Granted. At the same time he resented any insinua- 
tion that a professor was any worse than an examiner 
because he happened to be a professor as well as an ex- 
aminer. He maintained that professors were just as 
likely to be virtuous in their actions as any other class 
of men in the profession. Major Glover said that tea- 
chers should not examine because of the rivalry of the 
different schools, and then he went on to admit that, 
while the schools were competitive, they did not give a 
satisfactory technical education. Here they had the 
best of all technical education so far as practice was con- 
cerned: the schools were competitive, were rivals, and 
and yet they did not give satisfaction to the Major and 
his friends. Because of the rivalry which existed the 
education given in the British schools, taken all round, 
would compare favourably with that of any Continental 
school they might like to name. Continental veteri- 
narians were not, as a body, superior to their English 
brethren. Major Glover stated that test exami- 
nation was abolished in the schools. In someschools it 
was abolished and rightly. He (Prof. Macqueen) main- 
tained that when a student entered school he made a 
contract for a certain programme of education, which 
might be small or great, good or bad. He entered 
school upor a special agreement, and having complied 
fully with the conditions of the school, no teacher had a 
right to interpose between him and his examiners, and 
say “You are not. fit toe present yourself before a dis- 
interested body.” No oral examination, Prof. Mac- 
queen contended, would ever properly guage the capacity 
of a student ; and hence he advocated written examina- 
tions as being more effective and satisfactory. He was in 
perfect accord with the useful remarks of Mr. Dollar as to 
the need for extending their sphere of active practice. It 
was said that veterinary surgeons should not lecture 
about their craft in connection with the technical lec- 
tures that were being given in the country under the 
auspices of County Councils. And Mr. Rogers, their 
Secretary, said veterinary surgeons should not lecture, 
should not go down to the country to lecture. 

Mr. Rogers :—No, on the contrary, 1 mentioned the 
advantages that farriers derived from lectures. 

Professor MacqueEN (continuing) regarded lectures by 
veterinary surgeons on technical subjects connected with 
their profession as the best advertisement the profession 
could get, and he knew that amateur students were the 

cheuts veterinary surgeons could obtain. Instead 
of those students trying to cure cases themselves, they 


were generally the first to call in the aid of an ex-— 


Perienced professional man. Mr. Dollar had suggested 
that there should be some limit to the time in which a 
man was allowed to teach; and speaking personally he 
(Prof, Macqueen) held that no teacher was fit to teach 
for more than ten years. The enthusiasm for teaching 


Was apt to die out within that time. Captain Smith | 


said that a veterinary surgeon and an ignorant man were 

‘ynomymous terms. Well, that was a very hard 

statement. 

_ Captain SmirH :—No, | said he was considered so by 
outside public. That is an important difference. 

f. MacquzzN:—The outside public is an entity 
you cannot analyse, and therefore that statement is 
merely an observation. He proceeded to defend the 
teachers from aspersions which had been cast upon thein 


by several of the speakers; and pointed out that there 
was not now as there used to be, some one recognised 
authority on points of difference of opinion and of 
method which arose. There was now no central authority, 
no man in the profession more than another, who was voted 
the individual who could give advice or direct the pro- 
fession. In the remarks which he (Prof. Macqueen) 
previously made he maintained that they should have a 
more advanced preliminary educational test. There 
seemed to be no dispute about that. He thought that 
was where they might improve the profession vastly. 
That preliminary examination which was now optional 
should be made compulsory. Then, he thought, the 
profession would be benefited by an extended curri- 
culum, but he still maintained that teachers should be 
examiners. If they would not have that, then he asked 
them to allow teachers to sit at the table with the ex- 
aminers as co-eXaminers with those appointed by the 
Royal College. Owing to the want of any authority, it 
was necessary that the teaching at individual schools 
should be recognised at the time of examination. They 
might thiuk only of the profession and the question of 
overcrowding, but they had to think of the student as 
well. They had to do justice to the student and to the 
school who together had done as much to make the pro- 

fession as the Royal College of Red Lion Square; in- 

deed the schools existed before the licentiate body. Who 
were occupying foremost positions in the profession ? 
Men of high scientific attainments, men who could stand 
the present three preliminary examinations! He said 

they were not. But those were the men who were looked 

up to by the public, and were entrusted by the public 

with important work. It was not a question of educa- 

tion not long ago—why now! Simply because educa- 

tion had become more general, and they expected their 

students to be a much more educated class. With the 

improved and extended elementary education that was 

| now given by the State, the students that came to their 

technical schools would come better educated and so, he 

' thought, they would find that the educational problem 

would right itself. At the same time he considered that 
| they should exact a higher preliminary examination, He 
asked them to remember, however, that the majority of 
the men occupying the best positions in the profession 
already were not men distinguished for their educational 
attainments. 

On the motion of Mr. Rowe, seconded by Mr. 
| the discussion was further adjourned, and the meeting 


then ended. 
Mr. John Taylor and Lieut. E. R. C. Butler, A.V.D. 


| were nominated for Fellowship of the Society. 
H. G. Rogsrs, Hon. See. 


| PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Foor axp Mourn 


In the House of Commons, on Tuesday 15 inst., 
on the vote of £15,000 for the Board of Agriculture 


‘ih respect of the present outbreak of foot and mouth 


disease. 
Sir U. Kay-Suurr.eworrs and Mr, Hozrer asked 


information. 
| Mr. Cuapuin admitted with regret that in spite 
‘of every exertion, the foot and mouth disease had 
spread to some extent. Since its appearance in the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market, Islington, on the 4th 
February there had been forty-three different out. 
breaks, of which sixteen were in the metropolitan 
police district, nine in Kent, four in Sussex, one in 
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Surrey. and one in Essex. It was satisfactory to 
know that in none of these districts had there been 
a case, with two exceptions, since the 29th February, 
(Hear, hear.) One of the exceptions occurred two 
or three days ago in the Isle of Sheppey, but on a 
farm already affected. The other. of which he only 
heard on Monday night, -was close to Brighton. On 
the whole, so far as this part of the country was 
concerned. he did not think that the report could be 
considered discouraging, considering that the period 
in which the infection developed was generally not 
more than six or seven days. He was bound to add, 
however, that on the 27th February the disease ap- 
poco at Edinburgh, carried there probably by 

uman agency. There had been two cases in the 
Scotch capital, followed by six in Mid-Lothian and 
one in Glasgow; and he was sorry to say that on 
Monday he received intelligence that a case had oc- 
curred in Perthshire. That was not all. From 
Glasg>»w a cow found its way to Leeds market, and 
thence to a place near Settle, where it showed signs 
of the malady. Everything had been done, however, 
to prevent the spread of the disease, and there was 
some hope that in the case of Yorkshire those efforts 
had been successful. No other case had appeared 
there; and with regard to an alarm from Kirby 
Lonsdale, in Cumberland, he had no reason to believe 
that it was unfounded. The attempt to prevent the 
spread of the disease from London was almost a for- 
lorn hope, because when it broke out at Islington 
about 15,000 beasts, 2,000 sheep, and many hundred 
drovers, butchers, and dealers were in the market. 
The great majority of these animals and men dis- 
persed before the Board of Agriculture became aware 
of the outbreak, and every one, men as well as beasts, 
was capable of spreading the infection. Wherever 
outbreaks had taken place the Board had immediately 
declared the place infected. and had scheduled either 
a considerable district round it, or the whole county. 
They had received cordial co-operation from the 
local authorities; but he was surry to say that there 
was a disposition on the part of the owners of stock to 
conceal outbreaks. For that reason he had employed 
as large a body of competent inspectors as he could 
obtain to look after the London dairies. (Hear, hear). 
Among the measures adopted in Scotland was the 
stoppage of the passage of cattle, chiefly Irish, 
through Glasgow tothe north, and the closing of all 
fairs and markets in infected districts. He had 
come to the conclusion that slaughtering the diseased 
animals was not desirous on an extensive scale; but 
as the existing regulations would be inconvenient 
should the disease remain long, he had in his mind a 
new code equally efficacious and less embarrassing. 
(Cheers). 

Mr. Barotay congratulated Mr. Chaplin and the 
Board of Agriculture on their action. 

Sir. R. Pager echoed the compliment. 

Colonel Warine concurred in the necessity for 
exercising the present rigorous precautions in 
Glasgow. 

Mr. John Ellis, Viscount Grimstor, Mr. Flynn, 
Mr, Darling. and Mr, Morton joined in the discussion. 

Mr. CuaPLin assured the last named hon. member 
that he was acting in the best interests of the con- 


sumer, which lay in the increased production of 
animal food “in this country. If he were to stop 
the whole European import, which might be neces. 


‘sury, it would only affect one quarter or one per. 


cent. of the total consumption. (Hear, hear). 
Mr. Morton asked what would be the effect on 


prices. 
Mr, “Hapiin—Absolutely none. (Hear, hear). 


The vote was agreed to. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


1S INFLUENZA ETIOLOGICALLY DISTINCr 
IN MAN AND ANIMALS ? 


Dr. Ropert Sistey read a paper under the above 
title before the Epidemiological Suciety, on Feb. 17, 
and began by remarking that, apart from and be- 
tween the epidemics of imported influenza, there 
were from time tv time local outbreaks of a disease 
very similar,if not identical, in its phenomena. One 
such had been described by Sir Peter Eade as having 
occurred in Norfolk in 1878, and there were numer- 
ous notices of the kind in French and German 
medical literature. Tessier, after a careful inquiry, 
had come to the couclusion that influenza was en- 
demic in Russia, or at least never absent for many 
months from one part of the country or aucther. 
Horses, it was well known, were very liable toa 
disease or diseases known as influerfza, but there was 
no doubt that the term was often applied to purely 
catarrhal affections. Indeed the ambiguity of the 
expression was considered by the Academy of 
Medicine of Paris so great that they declined to in- 
vestigate the question of the identity of tte human 
and equine disease until the veterinary surgeons had 
come to some agreement as to what they meant by 
the name. In England, on the contrary, Dr. Sisley 
considered that the veterinarians were in advance 
of the medical profession at any rate, in having 
long since recognised the specific and communicable 
character of influenza. Drs. Clemow, Copeland, and 
Creighton, and Professor Fleming, had recently done 
good work in this field, and he’ had collected from 
their writings the materials for two tables showing 
in chronological order the years in which epidemics 
or epizootics of influenza had been recorded. The 
former list was carried back to a much earlier date, 
butduring the three or four centuries covered by both . 
it would be seen that they sometimes corresponded, 
though frequently epizootics appeared alone, as more 
rarely did epidemics, from which some would con- 
clude that there was no real connexion between 
them. But the carefully collected evidence brought 
together in this country by Sir J. Caird and Drs. 
Hartley, Parsons, and Bruce Lowe, and by Tessier 
and Ollivier in France, was almost irresistible ss 
the fact that, though rarely, it was 80 transmitt 


In Caird’s case there was no 
ti f the district, but a number 
human population o ere suffering 


horses in a most insanitary stable w 
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when a dancing class of forty children, from the 
villages and homesteads scattered over several 

uare miles, met in the loft above and communicat- 
ing with the stable. Thirty-three of the children 
were simultaneously attacked, as well as the men in 
charge of the horses. 

The Presipent remarked that at Brighton the 
horses, especially those in large establishments, had 
suffered severely some weeks before the epidemic 
had reached it height; indeed, the omnibus and cab 
service was completely disorganised. But a brewer 
who had no fewer than forty horses, by simply giv- 
ing strict orders against their being allowed to 
drink at the public troughs, had succeeded in keep- 
ing his stables entirely free. 

Dr. CLemow had not formed any opinion on the 
question of influenza in the lower animals; though 
sceptical as to the identity of the disease, and feel- 
ing the want of scientific discrimination among 
veterinary surgeons, he admitted the force of the 
evidence adduced by Dr. Sisley and the need for 
fuller future investigation. 

Dr. WittoucHBy said that, though he had given 
considerable attention to the etiology of human in- 
fluenza, he had no experience of the disease among 
the lower animals, and at present maintained the 
sume attitude of scientific scepticism as Dr. Clemow. 
He would like to know if the enlargement of the 
spleen, which was as constant in human influenza as 
in enteric fever, and belonged to it as a specfic dis- 
ease, had been noticed post mortem in horses or cats, 
as it would be almost conclusive evidence of identity. 
If not, he hoped that Dr. Sisley would not fail to 
look to it. 

Dr. Sistey, in reply, promised to do so, as he was 
not aware of any such observations having been made. 
He agreed with Dr. Willoughby as to the immunity, 
if any, conferred by one attack being very feeble. 

The Lancet. 


CRUELTY BY A CANTERBURY VETERINARY 
SURGEON. 


James Fair was summoned for cruelly illtreating a 
gelding, by working it while in an unfit state, and Wil- 
Pierce, veterinary surgeon, Canterbury, and George 
Stead, of Whatmer Hall, Sturry, were summoned for 
causing the same to be worked. Mr. R. M. Mercer 
prosecuted on behalf of the R.S.P.C.A., and Mr. Horace 
Broughton appeared for the defendants.—The case of 
Fair was first taken. 

In opening the case Mr. Mercer stated that Stead was 
the owner of the animal in question. By direction of 
the animal was brought into Canterbury to be 
= although there were two forges not very far from 
Meare Hall. He would like to point out to the 
agistrates the way the horse was brought into Canter- 
, he main road was avoided, and he contended 
Was done to escape notice, the road being one of the 
most unfrequented. It took them 40 minutes to travel 
‘mile showing in what condition the horse must have 
Pierce Mr. Mercer said that a card was handed by 
per to Stead directing him to bring the horse in, and 
ng that it must be walked slowly, showing that Pierce 

of the condition of the horse. 
©. Swain deposed that he was on duty in North Lane 


on the2ud February. He saw the defendant Fair there 
at 10.10 a.m., leading a bay gelding without a load. The 
horse was going at a walking pace. It was very lime 
indeed on the off fore leg and seemed to have great difli- 
culty in getting along, as if regularly exhausted. He 
stopped the man and asked where he came from. He 
replied, Sturry, and said he was ordered by Mr. Stead 
of Sturry, to bring it to Mr. Taylor’s forge to see if it 
was fit to be shod. Hesaid he knew it was lame when 
he started, and that he came by the Broadoak road. 

Inspector Benford, R.5.P.C.A., deposed that he saw the 
defendant Fair on the 3rd inst. Defendant told him 
Stead gave him orders to take it into Canterbury to Tay- 
lor’s forge for Pierce to see if it was fit to be shod. He 
said he started between half-past seven and eight o'clock 
and the journey occupied two hours. The horse was 
lame when he started aud became more so as it went 
along. He was told to go the Broadoak way. 

Mr. James Crowhurst, veterinary surgeon, Canterbury, 
deposed that on the 3rd of February he went with the 
last witness to Whatmer Hall to see the gelding. It was 
very lame on the off fore leg, suffering from ringboue. 
The animal had been lame he should say for months. 
The horse was not fit to walk from Whatmer Hall to 
Canterbury, and would be occasioned great pain by the 
journey. 

Mr. Broughton said that Fair acted upon instructions, 
and thought he was just fiel in doing so. There was no 
evidence at all to show that the horse was lame from 
ringbone on the Tuesday. There had been a severe 
corn on the foot. He called Mr. William Pierce, who 
deposed that on the Thursday before the 1st February 
he was asked to see a horse vf Mr. Stead’s. He found 
the near hind leg very much inflamed. It had been 
either pricked or stabbed with a nail. He advised, 
treatment for it. He saw Stead on the Monday evening, 
and was told the horse was all right. Stead asked him to 
see it shod, as it had been pricked at Sturry. 

By Mr. Mercer; He saw no lameness in the near 
fore foot. 

Mr. Henry T. Johnson, auctioneer, deposed that on 
the 1st February ~tead came to his house. He heard 
Pierce say that if the horse was all right it might be sent 
to be shod. 

The case against Stead was next investigated. 

Inspector Benford, R.S.P.C.A., deposed that he saw 
Stead on the 1st February, and asked how he came to 
send his horse in when it was so lame. He said, “I 
should not have sent it in unless Mr. Pierce had told me 
to and given -meacard.” He handed witness the card 
produced frum Pierce. He told witness the horse had 
been pricked, and that Pierce had been treating it. Wit- 
ness examined the off fore leg, and said to Stead, “I 
cannot find any evidence of a prick.”” Stead denied that 
he told Pierce that the horse was fit to travel, and said 
that in sending the horse he was acting under Pierce’s 
instructions. 

Mr. Broughton said the evidence for the defence was 
the same as in the other case : 

The case against Pierce was then taken. 

P.C. Swain deposed that about 430 p.m, on the 2nd 
of February, at Loudon Road, he saw Pierce, and asked 
if he had arranged to meet a horse in Canterbury that 
day. He said he had arranged to meet a horse at Tay- 
lor’s forge at 8.30. He waited till just before nine, and 
then went. Having ascertained that witness had not 
reported the case tv the Iuspector, defendant said, “ Let 
the matter drop. We can work together can’t we?” He 
also said, “ We don’t like to see each other get into 
tronble, and I should be very sorry to see old George 
pulled up for this.” Pierce said he thought the blame 
would be on him because he gave a card directing Stead 
to send the horse iu. ; 

Inspector Benford deposed that he saw Pierce on 
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February 5th. Witness said, “ Why did you ask the 
constable not to report the case to me, or they would be 
sure to lay the blame on you?” He said he spoke on 
the impulse of the moment. On the 8th he had another 
conversation with defendant, who said he took Stead’s 
word for it that it was fit to travel. 

Mr. Broughton, in defence, said what Pierce did was 
to aid the suffering horse, snd not to create pain in any 
shape or form. He urged that the defendant was justi- 
fied in what he did. 

Ernest Taylor, farrier, deposed that the horse was 
brought to him on the 2nd inst. It had three shoes on. 
Pierce had previously told him it was coming, and that 
it had been pricked and needed to be carefully shod. On 
the off fore leg there was a corn, which he cut and puta 

late over it. The horse had ringbone on both the fore 
egs. 

By Mr. Mercer: The corn caused the lameness. 

r. Crowhurst, recalled, said he examined the foot, 
and found no corn. 

The magistrates retired, and on returning Mr. Mason 
said they had given the case their best consideration, and 
found Fair guilty, but seeing he was acting under his 
masters instructions he would only be fined 1s. and 7s. 
8d. costs. Stead was more to blame. He must have 
known the condition of the horse, and that it was a great 
act of cruelty to travel it. He would be fined 40s. and 
8s. 5d. costs. With regard to Pierce they thought it was 
a very serious matter for a professional man to give a 
certificate without being satisfied as to the condition of 
the horse. They thought he had acted with a guilty 
knowledge, and would fine him 40s. and 18s. 7d. costs, in 
default one month’s imprisonment. 

Canterbury Journal. 


A COW CASE. 


‘This is a case in which the pursuer asks £26 as the 
value of a cow shot by the Volunteers while class firing at 
Whitlaw on 12th September last, and £5 loss of custom. 
£18 was offered previous to the action being raised, and 
that amount was subsequently tendered in Court without 
prejudice. For the defence, it is alleged that the cow 
was suffering from tuberculosis, that the flesh was con- 
demned as unfit for human food, that the milk also must 
have been unfit for consumption, and that consequently 
the animal was of little or no value. Proof was led at 
great length at Jedburgh on the 28th ult. 

With reference to the disease—for the pursuer, 

_Mr. Robert Scott, jun., V.S., Hawick, said he had got 

his degree five years ago. He examined the carcase, and 
found the lungs slightly affected with tuberculosis and 
nodules. He examined the mammary glands, saw no 
signs of tubercle there, and unless it was there the milk 
would be perfectly wholesome. Although the cow 
might not have got better, still it might have lived for 
along time. 
: Mr. Robert Scott, V.S., Cauldmill, said he saw the cow 
in June, and there was no appearance of tuberculosis then. 
He looked at her and turned her about, but took no 
other means of examining ‘her. Even if she had been 
suffering from it, he thought the tubercle might have 
healed up, as he had seen cases where they had recovered. 
If he saw a cow isolated, he would think there was some- 
thing wrong with her. 

For the defence. 

Dr. M’Leod, medical officer for the burgh of Hawick, 
said he examined the lungs, which were in a very bad 
state. The tubercle was dispersed generally over the sub- 
stance of the lungs, with an abscess in the apex. He 
considered the lungs as Dad as they could be for an animal 
to live with, and condemned the flesh as unfit for human 
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food. Even although the mammary glands had not been 
affected he thought the milk was unfit for human f 
and all authorities worth mentioning agreed in that. 

William Jeffrey, Richard Peden, George Scott, and 
= ohn Bowers, all spoke to seeing the di in the 

ungs. 

Professor Walley, of the Royal Dick Veterinary College 
Edinburgh, said he had made the subject of tuberculosis 8 
special study. If the lungs of the cow werein the state 
in which Dr. M’Cleod and others had described them, the 
cow was a standing danger to the community, and the 
milk would certainly be unfit for human food. There is 
no necessity to examine the disease with a microscope in 
a case like this to make sure of it. The bacilli resist a 
high degree of temperature, and large numbers are found 
inthe cream. One of the conclusions of the Paris Con- 
gress of 1889, was “ that the use of the milk from tuberen- 
lous animals for the alimentation of man ought to be 
interdicted.” Pursuer’s cow might appear healthy even 
in an advanced stage of the disease. If this cow was 
isolated and away from the others, it wasa sign there was 
something wrong with her. The value of the cow would 
just be her hide. 

John Macdonald, sanitary inspector for the burgh of 
Hawick, said if he had known milk was being supplied to 
people in the town from a cow suffering from tubereu- 
losis, he would have prevented the sale of it at once, as he 
considered ita danger tothe community. He had power 
to doso under the regulations of the Local Authority and 
the Public Health Act. 

The SHerirF Substitute Spiers finds that a well-bred 
shorthorn was shot by a volunteer on 12th Sept. last ; 
that had it been healthy it was worth about £20; but 
that, as it was suffering from a bad attack of tuberculosis 
to such an extent as to render both its milk and flesh 
unfit for human food, and that its ultimate recovery was 
improbable, he could not assess tne value of the cow at 
more than £1, the probable worth of the hide. As he 
had allowed so little for the cow, he had disallowed the 
larger fees asked for professivnal witnesses. We under- 
stand the case has been appealed to the Sheriff Principal. 


MALICIOUS POISONING OF CATTLE. 


On February 27th the Clare Grand Jury were engaged 
in considering applications for new works up to 4 o’clock 
p.m., when the malicious injuries scheduled in Clondera- 
law barony were taken up. Of the five applications on 
the book four had been lodged by Michael Murphy, in 
respect of two bullocks, one heifer, and two cows, his 

roperty, alleged to have been poisoned on the lands of 
nnishmore, parish of Kilchreest, in the months of July, 
August, and October, 1891. The ostensible reason for 
the malicious or wanton acts was that Murphy had 
taken this farm from which a former tenant had been 
evicted seven or eight years back. At the presentment 
sessions, held at Knock, in November, Murphy claimed 
£137 compensation, and was granted £57 10s. Messrs. 
Winter and Carmody, veterinary surgeons, Limerick and 
Ennis, had made post-mortem examinations of the ani- 
mals, the viscera in one case having been sent to 
Professor Tichbourne for analysis. R 

The only professional witness, Mr. Winter, was 
examined before the Grand Jury, and made a startling 
statement that the animals had been poisoned by 
“water carrot” but which is better known by | 
Irish name of “ Maccanathaboo.” It grows by the sides 
of trenches, and not only is its root a baneful — 
but its leaves also. Mr. Winter gave an account 
experiments made by himself with this root wt aght 
healthy animals of the bovine species, which he 
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r that purpose, and in each case, he said, when it was 
rs ba in liquid form it proved fatal. In the case of 
Murphy’s cattle he had no doubt it was given in that 
form: one of the animals he had experimented on would 
not eat the leaves cut up and mixed with bran, though 
kept several days without food. He said it wasa poison 
that affected both stomach and brain. 

Mr. H. V. MacNamara—Is there any other poison that 
has the same effect ? 

Mr. Winter—Yes, strychnine. 

Mr. T. Crowe—And bad whiskey (laughter.) 


A new horse-shoe Company. 

Amongst our advertisements this week is one of a 
Machine Horse-shoe Company. Our belief in the 
soundness of the undertaking is founded upon the 
following facts:—the shoes produced are good and 
the machinery is capable of producing auy form of 
shoe; the manager is a skilful practical man and 
will depend upon the success of the concern for his 
income; there is no promotion money thrown away 
upon company-mongers, and the directors get no 
remuneration till after the shareholders, 


Yew Poisoning 

A valuable horse, belongivg to Mr. Harry Imber, 
butcher, The Commons, was poisoned recently. 
Some men were employed by the Rev. W. Darby to 
clean the burial ground and trim the trees, and they 
threw the rubbish into a field occupied by Mr. Imber 
in which the horse was turned out. There was 
another horse in the field but fortunately this one 
did not eat any of the poisonous tree. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


. REGISTRATION OF FARRIERS. 
IR, 


With your permission I should be glad to be allowed 
to reply to your notice on my paper on the above sub- 
ject. You state you do not agree with my views, and 
you do not think that farriers should be taught the 
pathology of the foot. I am strongly of opinion that 
arriers should be taught everything as to the construc- 
tion of the foot, the tendency of the age is entirely in 
favour of this. You mention again that you have no 
reason to think that the shoeing-smith would be any 
more master of his craft than now, if he were taught 

the scientific anatomy, physiology, and pathology” of 

organ. Ireally cannot agree with you on this point ; 
you know itis said, and is generally believed, that horses 
‘ve nore skilfully and scientifically shod in a veterinary 
emg forge than in a farrier’s blacksmith shop. If 
prone the case is it not entirely due to the very 
Perlor and scientific knowledge which the veterinary 
Pe ge possesses over the farrier in the sciences of the 
capabl The veterinary surgeon, being a scientific man, is 
ir P of giving instructions to his men and skilled 

‘ce to his clients as to the condition of the horse’s 

The farrier on the other hand, not being a scien- 


Man, is unable to do that which his highly educated 


competitor is capable of doing. Both being engaged in 
the same business, I maintain that the farrier should 
possess the same scientific knowledge concerning the foot 
and shoeing as the veterinary surgeon. If the farrier is 
denied this it is evident that in future years the veteri- 
nary surgeons will have the whole of the shoeing in their 
own hands. 

You further state that I seem to overlook the fact that 
a knowledge of physiology and pathology cannot be 
attained in reference to only one part of an animal, and 
that those two sciences must be learnt as a whole or not 
at all. I have not overlooked the fact; what I have 
written is based upon my own experience, gained by many 
years of hard work and study. To prove my case it is 
necessary for me to remind you that we have physiology 
as it applies to the full meaning of the word, and we have 
physiology general, and physiology special. A person 
may learn the science of physiology without acquiring 
the science of pathology, but the science of pathology 
cannot be acquired without first being taught the science 
of physiology ; and when you say that those two sciences 
must be learnt as a whole and not a part, I think you are 
only partly correct. Physiology special can be applied to 
the nature and functions of any particular organ—the 
foot for instance--and not necessarilly to the whole. 

Educate the shoeing-smith, then, in the anatomy and 
physiology special, he will naturally aspire to the science 
of pathology, and I hold no one has a right to deny it 
him. If the farrier is to perform his work in the same 
skilful and scientific manner and to the satisfaction of 
his customers, as that which is performed in veterinary 
shoeing furges,it is absolutely necessary that he should 
possess the same qualifications as the veterinary surgeon 
in this respect. If the farrier is denied this right the 
sooner he hands his business over to the profession the 
better. 

Mr. Rogers, referring to my letter, observes it is a 
healthy sign when a wish is expressed for a Farriers’ 
College, but he apprehends danger. I trust Mr. Rogers 
is not one of the fearing ones. The chief danger to be 
apprehended—if there is danger—is not from the shoeing- 
smith, but from members of his own profession. I will 
not particularise, but merely refer him to the address of 
the President of the North of England V.M.A., in this 
week’s Record, p. 451. 

Again Mr. Rogers says my charge of selfishness cannot 
be sustained. I charge no one with selfishness; but it 
is absurd for him to say that the members of the Profes- 
sion have assisted the Farriers’ Company to form a body 
ot men who would be able to take the place of the regis- 
tered practitioners as they die off. The able Secretary 
of the Centaal V.M.A. must know that the Veterinary 
Surgeons’ Registration Act has expired, thus putting an 
end to all future registered practitioners. 

Mr. Rogers speaks of what the profession has done. 
Is there I ask any member of the profession on the Regis- 
tration Committee of Farriers who would support a 
motion to this effect—that a small portion should be set 
apart in the Veterinary Colleges for the education of 
farriers, such as I am now advocating in The Veterinary 
Record! From a craftsman’s point of view Mr. Rogers 
says the scheme seems to have thoroughly commended 
itself. Is there one, 1 ask of the many hundreds who 
have been registered without examination one whit better 
craftsman to-day than he was before registration ? How 
many of those men who have secured the M.F.C.L. have 
been examined in the anatomy and other sciences of the foot. 
Is thereone? Education is the great question of to-day. 
Whether I peruse The Veterinary Record or The Veteri- 
narian the all absorbing question is the education of the 
Veterinary Surgeon. Not a sentence is ever written 
about the Farrier ; he must remain in the same ignorant 
state. Yours respectfully, Jonn Owen. 

Neath, March 2nd. 


The amount granted at sessions was confirmed with ‘i 
£10 costs, all to be levied on the parish of Kilchreest. | ae 
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SINGULAR CASE IN A BULLOCK. 

Sir 

I'am glad that the account of above case has excited 
some amount of interest; I ought to have said that 
diagnosed that case from the first as catarrhal fever, and 
informed my client to that effect, but I cannot remember 
having seen a similar case during a good few years’ prac- 
tice. Although it doesnot seem to be so singular as I 
anticipated, none of your correspondents seem able to 


was the object [ had in view in recording the case. 
H. F. T. will refer to my description in your issue of 
February 27th, he will find I give all the history possible 
to give; brief but complete. I quite agree with him 
that this disease needs investigation, as | can find no 
satisfactory cause recorded ; also with the opinion ex- 
expressed by Mr. Gibbings that if the disease was due to 
ordinary causes it would be much more frequeut. 

[ am sorry that J did not follow up my post-mortem 
with a micro-c>pical examination of the discharges, and 
diseased tissues, but should another opportunity occur 
will endeavour to do so.--Yours ete., 

March 14th. D. Morrison Storrar, F.R.C.V.S_ 


VALUE OF EDUCATION. 
Dear Mr. Epirtor, 

I can hardly see the use of demanding a higher 
standard of education from the veterinary student so 
long as that anomaly—the registered practitioner— 
exists, and enjoys the same privileges as the duly quali- 
fied veterinary surgeon. 

Iwill mention one case that has come to my know- 
ledge, viz. the app intment of a veterinary inspector, to 
show you that the uneducated man has in some districts 
the advantage of the educated one. A town in this 
division has recently become incorporated ; and the town 
clerk having applied to the neighburing veterinary sur- 
geons, received five applications for the inspectorship. 
One of these was from a Fellow of the College, three were 
from Members (one of whom had held the appointment 
for some years under the County Authorities for that 
part of the division which is now the borough in ques- 
tion) the fifth was from a registered practitioner. The 
applications of the four duly qualified men were shelved 
in favour of the registered man, who received the ap- 
pointment on exactly similar terms to those proffered by 
the «thers. As this registered practitioner is by trade a 
stone mason in a quarry, which pursuit he follows daily, 
it is to be presumed his educatiou is nominal ! 

Tt is perhaps better not to express any opinion about 
the members of the Town Council who gave this ap- 
ae gee their support: but so long as such public 

odies do not distinguish between the two classes, it 
seems to me to be inducing the better educated man to 
enter the profession under false pretences, as he will ex- 
pect his education to carry some weight with it, 
which in many districts 1 am afraid it will fail to do; 
not only in country districts but appparently in borough 


towns.— Yours a 
ETERINARY INSPECTOR. 


“ONLY SIMPLE JUSTICE.” 


Dear Sir, 

\our issue of last week (March 12th) contains a letter 
from Mr. T. Campbell, Kirkcudbright, relative to the 
part he took in the discussion at the Annual Meeting of 
the Scottish Metropolitan V.M.A., held in Edinburgh on 
17th February, when a paper was read by Principal 
Williams, New Veterinary College, on Lung Disease of 
Imported American Cattle, which was followed by a short 
discussion, and limelight illustrations of the differences 
between broncho and pleuro-pneumonia. 


I, 


Mr. Camphell premises his remarks by referring to a 
complaint from Mr. Rutherford, Edinburgh, published in 
The Veterinary Record of 5th March, that the fact of his 
handing a piece of lung tissue to those present for in- 
spection and opinion had not been correctly reported. 
The condensation of Mr. Rutherford’s remarks by the 
reporters may not please him, but | take this opportunity 
of stating—and from a completely impartial standpoint— 
that the specimen was produced by him, and was con- 


throw any light on the cause, the ascertaining of which | sidered by Principal Williams, Mr. Bowhill, and others 


If | 


as not being one of pleuro pneumonia, the two gentle- 
men named pronouncing it well-marked broncho.pneu- 
monia; and that, after expressing this opinion, the 
meeting was informed by Mr. Rutherford it was part of 
the Deptford ox condemned for pleuro-pneumonia. Mr, 
Campbell goes on to ask, “ Why the party or parties 
responsiole for the honest report of the discussion com- 
pletely suppressed his remarks.” 

Now, I am surprised, not only at the more than unkind 
reflection cast on the “ party or parties responsible,” but 
that when he proceeds to -ventilate an imaginary 
grievance in your columns he does not keep himself 
better acquainted with their contents. I beg to refer 
him to The Record of February 27th, in which you kindly 
inserted the report sent on by me.—* Mr. Campbell, 
Kirkcudbright, said he did not agree with what seemed 
to be the evident feeling of the meeting, as to the disease 
from which this lung had suffered. He did not care 
what they called it.. He called it pleuro- pneumonia.” 

Mr. Campbell cries for justice; I hope he will now 
admit he has received it. Of the honesty and truth that 
his remarks have been completely suppressed | leave 
them for his consideration and that of the readers of 

our 
Perer Morr, Hon. See., 
Scottish Metropolitan V.M.Ae 


ONLY “FELLOW” IN THE DISTRICT. 


Dear Sir, 

Please insert the following advertisement in The 
Record. It seems a pity such a fine example of our pro- 
fessional methods should be lost hy appearing only in the 
local papers. Is it not a novel way of utilizing the 
“ higher ” degree ? an 

I have removed the name as I desire not to injure so 
much as to shame the gentleman into an early a 
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